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CHILDREN AND THE WORLD'S FOOD 


You ask me “What is the mean- 
ing for children of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations?” 

To put it in the broadest terms, 
I would say that such international 
agencies as the FAO, fostering day- 
by-day cooperation among all 
peoples for the things they all need 
and want and believe in, are the 
practical alternative to armed aloof- 
ness among nations. If we choose 
the one, it will mean life and hope 
and the chance of happiness for the 
children of this generation. The 
other will usher in for them the era 
of dreadful night, dominated by the 
constant threat of atomic oblitera- 
tion. 

Or let me put it this way. Science 
itself is the atomic bomb, and we 
are hitched to its tail. We can use 
science for death or for life, but it 
must be plain by now that we can- 
not use it a little for one and a little 
for the other. The forces it com- 
mands are so powerful that if we 
continue to use them for the pur- 
poses of death, we shall end by de- 
stroying both science and ourselves. 

To break old deathward-turning 
institutions and habits will require 
a decisive, world-wide turning to- 
ward life. FAO is such a lifeward 
turn. It is founded on the belief 
that the world’s accumulated and 
steadily growing scientific knowl- 
edge can be mobilized—must be 
mobilized—not to bring death on an 
unprecedented scale to mankind, but 
to bring an unprecedented abun- 
dance of life. 

Forty-two nations established the 
FAO in a conference at Quebec in 
October. The delegates unanimously 
named Sir John Boyd Orr as the 
first Director-General of this, the 
first of the new, permanent United 
Nations organizations. 

Great numbers of children, espe- 
cially in those countries where there 
is much poverty, start life as under- 
fed waifs. They are destined to die 
young, victims of tuberculosis, ane- 


mia, pellagra, rickets, and the other 
diseases that thrive wherever hun- 
ger is widespread. Yet elsewhere, 
quantities of food that would mean 
life and health to these children may 
be rotting unharvested for lack of 
paying markets. 

John Orr has a deep and driving 
conviction that in the modern world 
of scientific achievement these 
things must not be. Not only can 
famine and starvation be eliminated 
from the earth; enough food can’be 
produced to bring every. man, 
woman, and child up to a decent 
health standard. 

It will be an immense and in- 
tricate undertaking, not to be ac- 
complished overnight, not to be ac- 
complished at all without the kind 
of international cooperation that is 
made possible by the FAO. 

John Orr is not alone in his con- 
victions and views regarding the 
possibilities inherent in the wide- 
spread application of science in agri+ 
culture, forestry, fisheries, and nu- 
trition. They are shared by many 
men and women all over the world 
today. They were expressed in the 
recommendations of the Hot 
Springs Conference where FAO 
was conceived and reaffirmed at 
the Quebec conference where it was 
born. But John Orr personifies 
these convictions perhaps better 
than any other one man, and under 
his leadership FAO will move vig- 
orously toward realizing them. 

Between Hot Springs and Que- 
bec occurred the atomic bomb. The 
lifeward turn represented by such 
organizations as FAO came none 
too soon. The time is short: there 
is little margin now for the unfore- 
seen and the accidental. For the sake 
of children especially, FAO must 
be successful from the beginning. 
It needs the understanding and sup- 
port of men and women everywhere. 


Grove Sambidge- 
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I. L.0. ACTS IN BEHALF OF YOUTH 


AGAINST a background of war 
and destruction, and amidst the 
stirrings of reconstruction, repres- 
entatives of Governments, employ- 
ers, and workers of 48 nations as- 
sembled in Paris October: 15 for 
the twenty-seventh session of the 
International Labor Conference. 
Created after the first World War, 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion was established on the principle 
that lasting peace could be founded 
only on social justice. Its vitality 
and record of solid achievement 
make it one of the most important 
international instruments of the 
present postwar era. 

An American who has not before 
visited war-torn Europe can fully 
measure the depth of the impression 
made only on her return, when she 
sees here the streets full of auto- 
mobiles, the people well-clothed and 
well-fed, the shops and markets 
full of goods at prices which bear 
at least some measurable relation 
to prewar levels, and knows that 
everywhere in the country homes 
and buildings are intact, streets 
brilliantly lighted, and houses 
warmed. Even after a short absence 
one feels a sense of unreality about 
the security which has saved our 
mainland shores from attack and 
destruction through two world wars, 
but which will not again protect us 
should we and our allies fail to take 
measures to make a third cataclysm 
impossible. The only way in which 
we can share in the spiritual re- 
building of peoples arising from the 
ashes of destruction, as we shared 
in the battles which brought victory 
to the free nations, is to make their 
cause our own and give of our 
plenty in the utmost measure. 

The work of the Conference cen- 
tered upon four main subjects: 
maintenance of high levels of em- 
ployment; protection of children 
and young workers; minimum stan- 
dards of social policy in dependent 
territories; and constitutional ques- 
tions relating to the structure and 
functioning of the International 
Labor Organization and the ways in 


(Footnote: Miss Lenroot attended the I. L. O. 
Conference as an official adviser to the dele- 
gates for the Government of the United States 
of America.) 
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Problems of children and young workers get 


special attention from delegates of 48 nations 


by KATHARINE F. LENROOT, Chief, Children’s Bureau 


which it may be brought into rela- 
tion with the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 

It is significant indeed that the 
problems of children and youth 
should have been given so prominent 
a place in the work of this first 
postwar International Labor Con- 
ference. Their needs and measures 
necessary to assure adequate pro- 
tection were considered in a tri- 
partite committee of representatives 
of governments, employers, and 
workers, which held 22 sessions and 
presented two reports to the Con- 
ference in plenary session. 

As is customary, the Director’s 
report and speeches commenting 
upon it gave opportunity for bring- 
ing general matters before the Con- 
ference. This year delegates from 
European countries were asked 
particularly to describe briefly the 
general conditions in their own coun- 
tries. Their statements of loss, suf- 
fering, deprivation, and courageous 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of 
Europe’s children will die this winter of 
cold, hunger, unless we get help to them. 
Photograph by UNRRA 
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determination to rebuild were unfor- 
gettable. 

Cold, hunger, tuberculosis, and 
separation of families through de- 
portations for forced labor in Ger- 
many, service in the armed forces 
and in the resistance movement, all 
have had serious effects upon chil- 
dren and young persons in all the 
occupied countries. In Belgium, 
one-sixth of the working population 
had been deported to Germany or, 
in lesser numbers, to occupied 
France, for forced labor. From 
Poland, the Minister of Labor and 
Social Welfare reported that of the 
7 million children under the age of 
14 years, 650,000 are full orphans; 
300,000 had been forcibly abandoned 
by their parents, most of whom had 
been placed in concentration camps 
or taken for conscript labor ; 1,000,- 
000 are half-orphans ; and 2,000,000 
more have to be clothed and fed 
because their parents are too im- 
poverished to care for them. There 
are 1,000,000 homeless persons, 
about 300,000 of whom “are com- 
pelled to occupy holes dug in the 
earth. Some of them have neither 
clothing nor even shoes.” In per- 
sonal conversation the speaker said, 
“Our people can stand being with- 
out food; they are used to it. But 
they can’t stand being without cloth- 
ing in the winter cold.” 

The Government delegate from 
Italy reported that Italian towns, 
large and small, are largely in ruins, 
and that eight and a half million 
people have no roof to cover them 
during the coming winter. Very 
few schools are left, most of them 
having been destroyed or requisi- 
tioned for other purposes. In the 
Netherlands, though progress has 
been made since liberation, the food 
supply is still scanty. There is an 
appalling shortage of clothes, shoes, 
and other necessities. People in 
many districts are living in cellars 








or barns. Infant mortality is at a 
high level. In France, information 
brought to the writer’s attention 
indicated that the weights of chil- 
dren at birth are down 200 to 300 
grams and infant mortality has in- 
creased. Adolescent children present 
grave problems of malnutrition and 
tuberculosis. Clothing, fuel, and food 
are seriously short. Juvenile delin- 
quency is causing great concern. 

The Committee on Protection of 
Children and Young Workers met 
under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Leon Eli Troclet, Minister of Labor 
and Social Welfare of Belgium. 
Mr. David Zellerbach, employers’ 
member for the United States of 
America, and Miss Florence Han- 
cock, workers’ member of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, were vice-chair- 
men. The writer and Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal, Swedish Government mem- 
ber, served as reporters and pre- 
sented the work of the committee 
to the plenary session of the Con- 
ference. Many of the 56 members 
of the committee (24 government 
members, 16 employers’ members, 
and 16 workers’ members) had 
come from countries recently liber- 
ated from enemy occupation. They 
brought to the committee their deep 
conviction that the protection and 
welfare of children and young per- 
sons are matters of the most urgent 
importance, and must be given 
priority in plans for social recon- 
struction. 

The first part of the committee’s 
work dealt with proposed lists of 
points for consultation with govern- 
ments, preparatory to next year’s 
conference when draft conventions 
will be drawn up for presentation 
to member governments for ratifica- 
tion. The subjects discussed were 
medical examinations for fitness for 
employment and restriction of night 
work, both relating to children and 
young persons. 

It was proposed that the medical 
examination convention cover both 
industrial and nonindustrial occupa- 
tions, and that the night-work con- 
vention cover nonindustrial under- 
takings, since industrial undertak- 
ings had already been covered in 
the night-work convention of 1919. 
It was pointed out that young agri- 
cultural workers also need the pro- 
tection of medical examinations. 
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A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that the staff of the I. L. 
O., in consultation with the Per- 
manent Committee on Agriculture, 
undertake a study of the possibility 
of extending the protection of 
medical examinations for fitness 
for employment to children and 
young persons engaged in agricul- 
tural occupations. Another resolu- 
tion adopted by the committee 
requested the Governing Body to 
examine the possibility of revision 
of the 1919 convention on night 
work for young persons in indus- 
trial occupations. 

Employers, workers, and govern- 
ment members were all in general 
agreement on the importance of 
medical examinations and _ restric- 
tion of night work. The report of 
the committee, containing revised 
lists of points for consultation and 
the two resolutions noted above, 
was adopted unanimously by the 
Conference, and the Governing 
Body later placed these matters on 
the agenda of next year’s Intern- 
national Labor Conference, which 
will meet in Montreal. 

Twelve meetings of the commit- 
tee were devoted to a draft resolu- 
tion on the protection of children 
and young workers and another on 
youth of liberated countries. The 
text of the first resolution, proposed 
by the Office, had been prepared 
after consultation with a group of 
experts from some 12 countries, 
which met in Montreal last spring. 
It aimed to present a coordinated 
scheme of various measures for the 
realization of the essential objec- 
tives of the International Labor 
Organization on the protection of 
youth, formulated in its constitution 
and in the Declaration of Philadel- 
phia. In the words of the report 
of the committee to the Conference, 
“It amalgamates the many decisions 
already formulated by the Confer- 
ence in the form of conventions and 
recommendations, and suggests sup- 
plementary standards on questions 
which have not yet been studied by 
the Conference.” <A representative 
of the Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education attended the 
sessions of the committee and col- 
laborated in its work. 

. During the general discussion of 
the resolution, many employers’, 
workers’, and government members 


of the committee gave their warm 
approval to the broad outlines of 
the plan and expressed the hope 
that the resolution might become an 
instrument of progress even though 
for some countries certain of the 
standards proposed constitute an 
objective that can only be realized 
step by step. They thought such a 
plan might stimulate interest in 
these problems and encourage col- 
laboration between all the admin- 
istrations concerned. 

Included in the resolution are 
sections on: 

General Social Protection, in- 
cluding maintenance, health, and 
social protection; Educational Op- 
portunities; Admission to Employ- 
ment; Protection of Young Work- 
ers; Administration of Protective 
Policies; and Collaboration on an 
International Basis. Discussions of 
the subjects of hours of work and 
wages gave rise to the adoption of 
compromise texts concerning which 
certain reservations were made. 
The resolution as amended was 
adopted by the committee without 
opposition, though with certain 
reservations, and was in turn 
adopted by the whole Conference 
without a negative vote. The text 
should receive careful study by all 
concerned with the protection of our 
own children and young persons 
and the development of interna- 
tional standards. 

The draft resolution concerning 
the youth of liberated countries, 
with minor amendments, received 
the unanimous approval of the com- 
mittee and the Conference. It calls 
for giving full material and moral 
support in the task of reconstruction 
by all nations which are able to do 
so, and in particular by those which 
have escaped the ordeal of occupa- 
tion by the enemy. 

Two other resolutions were a- 
dopted: One requests the Govern- 
ing Body to place on the agenda of 
an early—if possible the next—ses- 
sion of the International Labor 
Conference the question of regulat- 
ing the underground work of young 
persons in mines. The other re- 
quests the Governing Body to set 
up an advisory committee for study- 
ing the problems of young workers. 

A limited supply of reprints of this 


article will be available from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The right of all to grow 
SPESTEST 9) ALLY. 


Poster by Ben Shahi: 


THE CORE of the present prob- 
lem of Negro youth is that they 
lack a stable tradition in harmony 
with the culture to which they are 
heing assimilated, and they have no 
well-defined future toward which 
their drives might be fashioned. 

They belong to a people who here 
in America have been and are es- 
sentially in a state of transition and 
change; and the result is a strange 
and persistent conflict between in- 
escapable folk traditions which 
underlie their life and the whole 
American culture which they theo- 
retically imherit, along with other 
Americans. It is a culture, how- 
ever, that makes no provision for 
their complete integration within its 
main stream. 

This conflict, as it affects the 
development of the Negro child, is 
clearly seen in the schools. Con- 
trast the content of common-school 
instruction, which is the formal 
medium of communicating culture, 
with the incongruous pattern of life 
of many of the Negro children 
themselves. The school should re- 
late a child to his ongoing past and 
provide him with the manual and 
intellectual tools for dealing with 
his environment. But the Negro 
child in the dilapidated, ill-equipped, 
and ill-taught rural school finds 
little that he can relate to the way 
in which he is going to earn his 
living, to his own family or com- 
munity environment, or to his own 
experience of life. The teacher her- 
self rarely understands the stresses 
of the culture in which she and her 
pupils are both involved. 

Reflecting this purposelessness 
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An eminent sociologist discusses the plight of 


children without an accepted past or future 


NEGRO YOUTH’S DILEMMA 


by CHARLES S. JOHNSON, Ph.D., 


Director, Department of Social Science, Fisk University 


are findings of a recent study made 
of Negro youth in the rural schools. 
More than half of the young people 
covered, the study disclosed, are un- 
interested in school; most of them 
view American and European his- 
tory as unrelated to their own past 
or future careers; they lack the psy- 
chological set and self-confidence for 
using numbers; they read poorly 
and without a will to translate the 
printed page into familiar experi- 
ences; they lack the elements of 
precision and exactness in manual 
manipulation; and in general make 
little or no connection between 
school and everyday life. 

The school is either casually ac- 
cepted for its social satisfactions 
without serious regard for the sub- 
ject matter presented, or it is ex- 
pected to provide a formula for 
escape from a status: for those who 
remain beyond the seventh grade 
the only useful function of the ele- 
mentary rural school is to prepare 
the pupils for high school, and the 
high school, in turn, makes it pos- 
sible for a very few to go to college. 
The only convincing value of intel- 
ligence tests given under such cir- 
cumstances is that they perhaps 
provide an index of the detachment 
of the average Negro youth from 
the significant currents of knowl- 
edge in the dominant culture. In 
a test made of 2,250 Negro youth 
the boys had a median intelligence 
quotient of 77.5; the girls, 79.6; but 
this no more means that these youth 
lacked native ability than that the 
girls were basically more intelligent 
than the boys. The sex difference 
may possibly mean only that the 


girls accepted with greater docility 
the unrealistic instruction meted out 
to them. 

Consider, too, the conflict set up 
in the Negro youth through his 
unconscious absorption of the value 
judgments of the white world on 
Negro physical traits, notably color. 
The extent of racial mixture in the 
Negro population makes this an 
important problem in_ personality 
adjustment. “Blacks” in this ideo- 
logical heritage, have a pronounced 
disadvantage. For example, a 
group of Negro youth was asked to 
check the color of the ugliest boy 
or girl each knew: 40 percent 
checked “black,” as contrasted with 
10.8 percent who checked “yellow,” 
and only 6.5 percent who checked 
“light brown.” That “light brown”’ 
should be the ideal is significant. 

The social values associated with 
color have extremely serious con- 
sequences for Negro youth. Con- 
flict situations may develop even 
within families. It often happens 
that darker children feel that their 
parents give preference to the 
siblings of lighter complexions. 
Even such inadvertent and casual! 
comparisons as “better hair,” “nicer 
complexion,” “prettier skin,” “nicer 
shade” affect the more sensitive 
youth and contribute to their sense 
of inferiority. Children, in turn, 
may apply color values unfavorably 
to one or the other of their parents, 
or find themselves apologizing for 
the dark complexion of a parent. 
They may even harbor resentment 
against the person who was bio- 
logically responsible for their own 
undesirable appearance. By. far the 
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most frequent instances of color 
sensitivity, however, occur outside 
the home as the child attempts to 
make adjustments to new groups. 

The tendency to put a low valua- 
tion on himself and his group is 
reinforced by both the instructional 
content and the daily experience of 
the Negro child in the school. To 
those in the inferior separate school, 
the school itself is a reminder. In 
uuixed schools minority children are 
made to feel “different” or “in- 
ferior,”’ and at the same time the 
children in the majority group 
absorb a corresponding attitude of 
superiority. Both results run coun- 
ter to the grain of democracy and 
make it impossible for minority 
youth to contribute to American 
culture according to their native 
abilities. 

Furthermore, minority children 
in mixed groups may meet these 
attitudes not only from their school- 
mates, but also from their teachers : 
for the teachers too often not only 
share but also shape the unfavor- 
able viewpoint of the students. 
There is, moreover, nothing of a 
compensatory nature in what the 
child reads that counteracts the 
perverted information the teacher 
metes out. What he finds in text- 
hooks, what he reads for amuse- 
ment, and what he sees at the 
movies all support the deliberately 


“School should relate a child to his ongoing past and pro- 
vide him with the manual and intellectual tools for dealing 
with his environment. But the Negro child in the dilapidated, 





fostered opinion of his inferiority. 
In the history textbooks of 16 
southern States, so the study 
showed, the Negro was depicted as 
a shiftless character or a fool, if 
worthy of mention at all; and it is 
well-known that many Southern 
cities deliberately ban moving pic- 
tures showing Negroes in other 
than the traditional light. How- 
ever, materials commonly encoun- 
tered by children in the North are 
not much better. 

3esides all else with which the 
Negro child must contend in a 
world of “white” values, he has to 
make an adjustment to class dif- 
ferences within his own group. 
These distinctions are being slowly 
created, as differences in education, 
occupation, wealth, and, to some ex- 
tent, length of family line operate 
to set one group apart—above or 
below the others (just as these dif- 
ferences operate to stratify society 
as a whole.) In the Negro group, 
these social distinctions are sources 
of emotional tension which find 
acute expression, notably in the 
adolescent period. 

Poverty and ignorance confine 
the youth of the lowest economic 
classes in a low and loose cultural 
world. The hopelesness of their 
status often contributes to a type 
of free living that acknowledges 
little responsibility to accepted stan- 
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dards. With less opportunity for 
recognition through education, 
money, and status, the youth of 
these families more often seek their 
self-assurance in sex freedom; or in 
a reputation for physical prowess; 
or in being known as a bad man or 
in other antisocial forms of be- 
havior. This observation does not, 
of course, apply to all youth of this 
class. Many are in families that 
are merely uneconomic units, in- 
capable of self-support: they may 
be sensitive to community values, 
but nevertheless be forced to live 
only as conditions permit, whether 
or not their social behavior is ap- 
proved. 

For children in these low eco- 
nomic groups the adjustment is in- 
deed difficult, but not the most 
difficult; for the higher the social 
classification of the Negro youth 
and the more intelligent the person, 
the more acute apparently are his 
adjustment problems. It is not 
possible for the youth of the upper 
classification to utilize the simple 
escapes that are possible for youth 
in families in which less is expected. 
Concern with class and status for 
him as for others so placed exer- 
cises a control over vocational in- 
terests; and whereas the middle- 
class Negro youth finds his tensions 
in the struggle to dissociate himself 
from the conspicuous status of the 


ill-equipped, and ill-taught rural Negro school finds little 
that he can relate to the way he is going to have to earn 
his living, to his own family or community environment...” 
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lower-class Negro youth and to 
achieve the exclusive status and ap- 
parent immunities of the upper 
class, the youth of the upper class, 
in his turn, finds that in his de- 
velopment he has reached the limits 
of racial tolerance. Having neither 
hope of attaining higher status, nor 
ncentive, he frequently lacks the 
educational zest of the middle-class 
youth, or for that matter, some of 
the lower-class youth. 

Another large factor affecting 
the adjustment of the Negro youth 
is that he is likely to be a migrant 
himself, or else in a family that has 
wrenched itself out of a rural en- 
vironment and implanted itself in a 
city, often in another section of the 
country. 

Since the rural South offers to 
most Negroes little hope of satis- 
factory solutions for their problems, 
economic or social, there is a gen- 
eral desire to seek a solution by 
getting out of the environment al- 
together. The stream of migration 
never stops, but any strong eco- 
nomic force that offers an immedi- 
ate way out of the practical prob- 
lems involved, such as the wartime 
demand for workers in the North 
and West, strengthens and deepens 
its flow. It may be still further in- 
creased with the economic reor- 
ganization of cotton production, 
which is now taking place. These 


“In the case of a foreign-nationality group, the second or 
third generation ordinarily moves out of the slum areas 
into the suburbs or better residential parts of the city. In 


- Photograph by Sekaer for National Housing Agency 
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migrations are forcing upon the at- 
tention of the country as a whole 
the problems of the Negroes and 
their children, making it essential 
for members of Northern and 
Western communities to under- 
stand the forces that govern the 
behavior of these practically useful, 
but too often socially unwelcome, 
newcomers. 

Migration, at least in times of 
labor scarcity, may solve’ the 
Negro’s problem of making a living, 
but it may at the same time in- 
tensify his and his children’s social 
disorganization and lack of adjust- 
ment to his environment. The “folk” 
Negroes who come into the city 
from isolated areas of the South 
and find employment in unskilled 
work or domestic service are con- 
scious of their lack of experience. 
Not knowing how to participate in 
the new setting, they seek security 
in their former cultural organiza- 
tions and tend to live in an ex- 
tended isolation. Just as their ways 
of life and standards of living are 
only slightly altered by moving to 
the city, so their habits of thought 
are only slowly changed. They re- 
tain as far as possible the controls 
which governed them in the rural 
areas and ignore the legal and con- 
ventional demands made upon 
urban dwellers. As a result parents 
and children making up_ these 


migrant families often come to be 
regarded as problems to the com- 
munity. In reality, though, these 
Negro migrants are not very dif- 
ferent in character from other first- 
generation immigrants who, _ be- 
wildered by the city, seek to retain 
organized personalities by recreat- 
ing, in “pockets” of the city, the 
association institutions and customs 
with which they are familiar. 

Strain within the family, mean- 
while, may result from the fact that 
occupations in the city do not per- 
mit the constant association of 
parents and children, as was true 
on the farm. With both parents 
out of the house for long periods in 
the day the children are left to their 
own devices, and these may lead to 
antisocial behavior. The older 
children, on the other hand, may 
take jobs, either because it is neces- 
sary to supplement the income or 
because the chance to increase it 
easily overcomes the parents’ as 
well as the young person's ideas 
about the value of education, ideas 
which are hazy at best. These jobs 
take the children into situations 
beyond the reach of parental con- 
trol. 

In these migrant families, the in- 
fluence and prestige of the parents 
are often undermined by the child’s 
awareness that he is more convers- 
ant with city ways than they are. 


the case of Negroes, community practice largeiy prevents 
such natural adjustment by restricting them to congested 
and run-down areas, regardless of their economic ability...” 


Photograph by National.Housing Agency 
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The persons who influence his 
opinions are not his parents, but 
those who are able to explain the 
city and its life to him, and acquaint 
him with new behavior patterns and 
advanced ideas. What he learns 
may be of doubtful value, but in his 
attempt to make an adjustment 
even a bad one—the child has 
moved beyond his parents, whose 
“quaint” ideas and crude behavior 
certainly belong more to the farm 
than to city streets. When the 
parents lose prestige in the eves oi 
their children and the family be- 
comes disorganized, the behavior of 
the children may become aimless, if 
not downright antisocial. 

Problems such as these have often 
been noted in the children of im- 
migrant parents, but as the alien 
group as a whole becomes adjusted 
to the new life and integrated with 
it, these conflicts have been, and 
are, resolved. But because there 
is not a general will to integrate 
the in-migrant Negroes fully into 
the life of the city, the situation for 
their children is not the same as for 
those of other in-migrant groups. 

In the case of a_ foreign-na- 
tionality group, to cite an example 
of this difference, the second or 
third generation ordinarily moves 
out of the slum areas into the 
suburbs or better residential parts 
of the city. In the case of the 
Negroes, though, community prac- 
tice largely prevents such natural 
adjustment: regardless of — their 
economic ability to command better 
housing in a pleasanter neighbor- 
hood, the Negroes are restricted to 
congested and run-down areas. It 
is also natural, in the course of time, 
for a group which formerly pro- 
vided largely unskilled workers to 
move up into the ranks of skilled 
labor, or to enter clerical occupa- 
tions, or in some cases, the profes- 
sions. The Negro group, though, 
except in unusual circumstances, is 
denied the opportunity. It is un- 
reasonable, therefore, to expect that 
Negroes will make as satisfactory 
an adjustment to city life as those 
for whom these ultimate solutions 
are available to a reasonable degree, 
and their failure and frustration 
bear heavily upon their children, 
deepening their dilemma. 

It is not only Negro youth and 
others in minority groups whose 
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development is restricted and dis- 
torted by disadvantages and in- 
equalities of opportunity. In vary- 
ing degree, large numbers of the 
Nation’s youth are being denied the 
possibility of developing to the limit 
of their capacities. I am speaking 
of inequalities arising out of dif- 
ferences other than race, or national 
origin, or whatever else sets a 
minority group apart; there are, 
besides, differences of economic 
status, of family circumstances, or 
of place of birth, differences that 
affect the whole population. 

We cannot give to every Amer- 
ican child an equal chance for a 
happy and a useful life. But our 
concept of democracy seems to 
require that we seek for every child 

reasonable opportunity. 

Progress toward this end de- 
mands first of all a level of em- 
ployment high enough to provide 
a job at a decent wage for everyone 
who wants one and can fill one; it 
demands in the second place health 
programs broad enough and_ big 
enough to assure to every child the 
minimum essentials of medical care : 
and it demands in the third place 
that we translate into living prac- 
tice our long-accepted theory that 
every child should receive an ade- 
quate education at public expense. 

Experience, expert knowledge, 
and simple arithmetic all demon- 
strate that these ends cannot be 
achieved by leaving action entirely 
to individual States or communities, 
important as it is that local re- 
sources and experience should be 
fully engaged in the effort. We 
must realize that it is absolutely in 
line with our democratic tradition 
to do as a Nation and as a whole 
people what cannot be done piece- 
meal and State-by-State. If we 
accept this principle, and embark 
wholeheartedly on such a program, 
much will have been done to ensure 
for a future America stronger. 
better, happier young people. 

But we must recognize that as 
regards the young people of minor- 
ity groups two additional factors 
are involved. In the first place no 
program for youth in general will 
automatically reach the youth of 
these groups. Special care must be 
taken and special techniques in- 
stituted to make sure that funds 
appropriated for education, or for 


health, or for child-welfare pro- 
grams are really administered ac- 
cording to need, and without regard 
to race, religion, or national origin. 
In the second place, no amount of 
education or medical care, nor even 
a reasonable opportunity to make a 
decent living, will solve for the 
Negro youth some of the problems 
arising out of his sense that he is 
unacceptable to the greater part of 
the society and culture into which 
he has been born, and in which he 
perforce must live. 

We have the faith to believe that 
an honest facing of the present is 
the best guarantee of a wholesome 
and happy tomorrow. There is 
evidence of this facing of the 
present in the now-pending pro- 
posals to invest a part of our na- 
tional wealth in the care of our 
children without discrimination on 
the basis of race or color or locality 
ov place of origin. Our faith in our 
fundamental democracy is the only 
sure support of our faith in the 
future of our children. They are 
our tomorrow. 


This article is taken from an address 
by Dr. Johnson which was delivered 
recently to a group of State officials 
and representatives of State welfare 
organizations at the Kruse School, a 
training school for Negro girls, in 
Marshallton, Del., on the occasion of 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Dr. John- 
son spoke as a member of the National 
Commission on Children in Wartime, a 
group of outstanding men and women 
working in the fields of child health 
and child welfare, appointed by the 
Children’s Bureau. 

Head of the Department of Social 
Science at Fisk University in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Dr. Johnson is also a 
director of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
He is the author of a number of books, 
among them “The Negro in American 
Civilization,” “Shadow of the Planta- 
tion,” “Growing Up in the Black Belt,” 
and “Patterns of Negro Segregation.” 
He was one of those who worked with 
Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish so- 
ciologist, whose study of Negroes in 
the United States, made for the Car- 
negie Foundation, was published in 
1944, under the title, “Mn American 
Dilemma.” 
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Suggestions on Unemployment Compensation 


for Young Workers Returning to School 


As part of the movement to en- 
courage young people to return to 
school if and when they are released 
from their wartime jobs, Ewan 
Clague, Director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, Social Secur- 
ity Board, recently wrote a letter to 
the heads of the State employment- 
security agencies concerning ques- 
tions on unemployment-compensa- 
tion administration that were raised 
by the Back-to-School drive. Some 
of the suggestions made in this 
letter are quoted here. 

‘What employment-security agen- 
cies can do to further this drive 
differs from State to State. In a few 
States practically nothing can be 
done because their laws prevent pay- 
ment of benefits to students. But in 
most States the laws permit wide 
discretion by the agencies in deter- 
mining availability for work. In 
those States benefits may be paid to 
some students without straining ac- 
cepted interpretations and principles. 

“By no means are we suggesting 
that young people who do not want 
to work be considered available for 
work. There will be, however, many 
young people who want to work but 
whose prospects of immediate re- 
employment will be slight. If return 
to school results in denial of benefits, 
this group of workers may spend 
their time in idleness in order to 
draw benefits, rather than reembark 
on their school careers until such 
time as they can find jobs. 

“From the point of view of the 
community as a whole, as well as 
that of the individuals concerned, it 
would be better for these young 
people to be in school rather than 
doing nothing, while they are trying 
to find jobs. In previous times, 
agencies have held that unemployed 
individuals could attend school and 
still be considered available for 
work, if they demonstrated that their 
school attendance would not hinder 
their prompt acceptance of suitable 
work. This was done before the war, 
when the labor-market situation was 
such that many workers might an- 
ticipate long periods of unemploy- 
ment. It was also quite common dur- 
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the days when workers’ were 
encouraged to take defense training 
courses for war industries. In many 
States, a worker who undertook 
such a course and stated that he was 
willing to take suitable work when 
it was offered was deemed available 
for work until such time as he ac- 
tually refused a job. This is the 
principle which might be applied to 
child workers who return to school, 
so that they may be paid unemploy- 
ment compensation if they certify 
that they are willing to accept work, 
until a time when suitable work has 
been offered and refused. 


Youth Employment on 


Final stages of the war in Europe 
saw about the same level of employ- 
ment of civilian workers 14 through 
17 years of age as in the same 
period of the preceding year. In the 
week ended April 14, 1945, about a 
month before V-E Day, special in- 
formation on youth employment was 
obtained by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus by means of supplementary ques- 
tions asked in its monthly sample 
survey of the labor force. This sur- 
vey showed that about 3 million 
boys and girls 14 through 17—more 
than 30 percent of the civilian popu- 
lation in this age group—hedd civil- 
ian jobs. Almost a million of these 
workers were 14 or 15 years of age 
—nearly one-fifth of all youngsters 
of these ages. About 2 million were 
16 or 17 years old. 

In most areas April is a school 
month, and in the April 1945 sur- 
vey it was found that 114 million of 
the workers 14 through 17 years 
who were employed in the census 
week also attended school in that 
week. Presumably most of these 
boys and girls worked outside school 
hours or on Saturdays and there- 
fore may be classified as part-time 
workers. About half of the em- 
ployed youngsters 14 through 17, 
however, did not attend school dur- 
ing the census week, and it is prob- 


“A secondary method of further- 
ing the campaign relates to part- 
time work. A number of State agen- 
cies have held during the war years 
that a worker who cannot take full- 
time work is unavailable for work 
regardless of the amount of part- 
time work he is able to accept. Many 
of these agencies, however, held be- 
fore the war that those who were 
available for only part-time work 
were, nevertheless, “available” with- 
in the meaning of the law. Un- 
doubtedly, many children who have 
worked during the war will desire 
to perform some work after school 
hours. The payment of benefits to 
those children seeking part-time 
work will encourage them to return 
to school. Naturally, if they refuse 
suitable part-time work without good 
cause, they should be disqualified.” 


the Eve of V-E Day 


ably fair to assume that most of 
these had full-time jobs and had 
given up school, at least temporarily. 

It is estimated that 550,000 of the 
million 14- and 15-year-old children 
who were employed during the cen- 
sus week in April 1945 were part- 
time workers, and 350,000 were 
full-time workers. Of the approxi- 
mately 2 million employed youth 16 
and 17 years old, 700,000 were part- 
time workers and 1,200,000 had 
full-time jobs. For a small number 
in this age group school attendance , 
was not reported. 

Nearly all the 6,300,000 boys and 
girls 14 through 17 years who were 
not in the labor force nor in the 
armed services attended school dur- 
ing the census week. This was true of 
both the 14-15 and 16-17 age groups. 

Of the million workers who were 
14 or 15 years old, 350,000 were 
employed in agriculture, 250,000 in 
trade, and the rest in various other 
industries. Of the approximately 
2 million 16- and 17-year-old work- 
ers, 600,000 were employed in 
trade; 500,000 in manufacturing in- 
dustries (including newspaper dis- 
tribution for publishing companies) ; 
400,000 in agriculture; and the rest 
in other industries. 

A detailed analysis of this survey 
will be mimeographed. 
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CAMPS FOR CHILDREN 
WITH AND WITHOUT 
PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


If planning is carefully done, camping together 


can be a rewarding experience for both 


by JUANITA LUCK, Consultant in Group Work, Social Service Division 


and BETTY HUSE, M.D., Assistant Director tor Crippled Children, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 


MORE THAN A SCORE of 
new developments have come with- 
in the camping field in the past few 
years. Farm camps, day camping 
in rural and urban areas, family 
camping—these and others illus- 
trate a broadening of community 
camping services. Providing camp- 
ing for children who have physical 
handicaps is another trend in the 
development of community camp- 
ing resources for children. 

Physically handicapped children 
who are able to participate in 
regular camping programs with 
nonhandicapped children should be 
given an opportunity to do so. 
Such a plan offers a challenge for 
both camping and medical person- 
nel. Some voluntary agencies, or- 
ganizations and individual camp 
directors have had experience in 
including physically handicapped 
children within their regular camp 
program. Public recreation depart- 
ments have included some of these 
children in their day camping pro- 
grams in some cities. 

There is, however, limited ex- 
perience in community planning for 
children with physical handicaps as 
campers with nonhandicapped chil- 
dren. For the most part, the physi- 
cally handicapped child has been 
served in special or segregated 
camps under the sponsorship of pub- 
lic and private health and welfare 
agencies and organizations. 

Camp is primarily a recreational 
experience with social, health, and 
educational values. All children and 
youth need experience through 
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which they may have recognition, 
self-expression, spontaneous fun, 
and group acceptance. A physically 
handicapped child goes to camp for 
the same reasons as any other camp- 
er. He may want to try out his 
ideas, learn new skills, be with his 
friends, and make new ones. With 
the help of understanding camp 
counselors he can learn to make his 
way in the camp community. 
Factors other than the ability to 
participate in physical activities are 
important in considering camp for 
a child. The daily pressure of liv- 
ing and playing in groups, learning 
new skills, and sharing responsibili- 
ties—these are all part of individual 
adjustment to the camp experience. 


Understanding children with physical 
handicaps 


A basic principle in providing 
services for children with physical 
handicaps is to consider all aspects 
of the development of the individ- 
ual child: the physical, emotional, 
mental, and social. With this un- 
derstanding, planning for children 
with handicaps should focus on their 
total needs rather than on planning 
primarily for the differences which 
may be inherent because of such 
handicaps. Cognizance of the real 
limitations of the physical handicap 
should, however, be taken by all 
persons working with the child, with 
an acceptance of the physical limita- 
tion and a knowledge of what this 
means to the child. 

It is important to realize that the 
extent of a handicapping condition 
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is often greater than meets the eye. 
A child may appear absolutely fit 
and well and yet he may be much 
more disabled than a child whose re- 
striction is apparent as he attempts 
to move about in long leg braces, 
Such a child might be one with a 
cardiac involvement whose pre- 
scribed regimen demands marked 
restriction of activitv. The child 
with diabetes is handicapped but 
such a limitation is less apparent 
and only under certain circum- 
stances may be conspicuous to camp 
personnel and fellow campers. The 
handicapping conditions which do 
not show may require much more 
conscious consideration lest their 
full implications be overlooked in 
planning a camp program. 

Children having the same type or 
similar handicaps cannot be consid- 
ered alike in all aspects of their de- 
velopment. The meaning of the 
handicap is different for each child, 
Because of differences stemming 
from experience in family groups, 
in friendship groups, and other 
areas he may be expected to differ 
in attitudes, adjustment, and adapt- 
ability. 

In many instances children with 
physical handicaps have undergone 
medical treatment which may have 
removed them from their family and 
neighborhood groups for a consid- 
erable length of time. Such separa- 
tions may give rise to insecurity in 
being with children of comparable 
age, with children who are not han- 
dicapped, and in relations with 
their parents and other adults. 

Therefore, opportunity for play, 
participation in group activities, and 
informal relationships with under- 
standing adult leaders can make a 
significant contribution to the social 
development of these children. 
These considerations are important 
as they will affect relationships of 
a child while he is in camp and to 
a large extent may determine 
whether he should go to camp. 


Can the handicapped child go to a 
regular community camp? 


The handicapped child whose 
physical condition allows him to 
participate in enough of the camp 
program to become a part of it is 
the one who should be considered 
for camp. The decision as to wheth- 
er a child with a physical handicap 
can or should participate in a regu- 
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ar camping program depends fun- 
lamentally on knowledge of the 
medical situation, including diagnos- 
is, past history, present treatment, 
and recommendation, and their im- 
plications for the child in camp. 

~ It is clear, for example, that a child 
with a condition requiring intensive 
medical treatment or bed rest should 
not be sent to a regular camp. If 
a child is primarily in need of med- 
ical care, other community re- 
sources would be more appropriate 
it the time, as such medical 
would not be available in a regular 
amping program. It is clear als 
that a child who cannot move about 
or who is almost completely depend- 
ent on other persons for his personal 
needs in dressing and eating could 
not take part in the group life in a 
usual camping program. For a large 
group of children with handicaps, 
however, the decision will be more 
difficult and can only be made on an 
individual basis. 

The examining camp physician, 
after consultation with other physi- 
cians under whom the child is cur- 
rently being treated, assumes the 
responsibility for deciding whethe1 


care 


| achild can go to camp and the ex- 


ado dies 








tent of his participation in camping 
activities. The examining physician 
should have access to reports and 
recommendations from physicians 
who have had the responsibility for 
medical care of the child. This may 
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include the family physician and 
specialists in the field covering the 
particular disability. 

Public and private health and 
medical agencies provide consulta- 
tion on matters pertaining to the 
physically handicapped child. Camp- 
ing personnel should use such re- 
sources, where they available 
from Federal, State, or local agen- 
cies. Every State has developed a 
State-wide program providing diag- 
nosis, medical and surgical care, 
hospitalization, and after-care serv- 
ices for the physical restoration and 
social adjustment of crippled chil- 
dren. These State crippled = chil- 
dren’s agencies provide medical, 
nursing, medical-social work, and 
nutrition services and are resources 
in planning camp for 
these children. The State agencies 
work with public and private agen 
cies in local communities in relation 
to services to crippled children. 
Agencies and groups planning to in- 
clude physically handicapped chil 
dren in camp should be familiat 
with the health and medical re- 
sources in their community such as 
local and State health departments, 
health sections of the council of so- 
cial agencies, clinics, and hospitals. 


are 


programs 


Will camp contribute to the personal 
growth and social development? 

Does the physically handicapped 
child want to go to camp? Much of 
the value of a camping experience 
begins when a child chooses this ex- 
perience at a particular time in his 
development. Usually children wish 
to go to camp with their friends or 
acquaintances, or because they want 
to participate in camping activities. 
An expressed desire to go to camp 
may indicate the child’s readiness 
for trying this experience. It 1s 
more difficult for a child to establish 
an informal relationship with other 
children and adults on a voluntary 
basis when he has been placed in a 
camp without an opportunity of 
making this choice for himself. A 
handicapped child may need help in 
deciding whether he wishes to go to 
camp with nonhandicapped children. 
Preparing him for this experience 
may determine to a great extent his 
ability to adjust to the camp group. 
Parents of handicapped children 
need to understand the camp pro- 
gram so they may share in this in- 
terpretation to the child. The medi- 
cal-social worker, child - welfare 
worker, and _ public-health nurse 
may also help in such preparation. 


GOOD CAMPING PROGRAMS give all children fun and adventure out-of-doors, 
companionship, and adult leadership, and for the child who is physically handicapped 
they may start the development of recreational interests that he will take back home. 











The camp director must take re- 
sponsibility for the pre-camp inter- 
views as she or a member of the 
camp staff usually interprets to all 
campers what they may expect of 
the camp. Preparation for a camp 
experience and follow-up after camp 
is over are integral parts of the 
total camp experience for the child. 

Will the child benefit from a camp 
experience? Some physically handi- 
capped children may wish to go to 
camp but may not benefit from a 
regular camp program. They may 
not have accepted their physical 
limitations in a way which would 
enable them to take part in camp 
activities in a group of nonhandi- 
capped children. Others may not 
be sufficiently mature to be able to 
function in a group situation in 
which a continuous process of give 
and take is required. 


Is the camp program suitable for the 
handicapped child? 


An organized camp program of 
the type offered in most communi- 
ties by such agencies as_ public 
recreation departments, Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
YMCA and YWCA, and by pri- 
vate camp directors may be con- 
sidered for physically handicapped 
children. Information on available 
camps can be secured from councils 
of social agencies, the American 
Camping Association and its local 
sections, departments of public 
recreation, youth-serving organiza- 
tions, and private camp directors. 

Persons working with the physi- 
cally handicapped child in their 
eagerness to help a child go to camp 
should not overlook the importance 
of selection of an appropriate camp. 
Several questions may be raised in 
selecting a desirable camp for physi- 
cally handicapped children: Is the 
camp program one which would 
benefit the physically handicapped 
child? Does the camp provide ade- 
quate health, medical, and nutri- 
tional services? What is the under- 
standing of the camp director and 
staff towards the inclusion of physi- 
cally handicapped children in the 
regular camp program? 

The camp director and staff share 
responsibility for each child in the 
camp group, with an acceptance of 
individual differences in the growth 
and development of children. The 
nonhandicapped child must be con- 


sidered as well as the physically 
handicapped child if the camp ex- 
perience is to be a satisfying one for 
all. Some children cannot under- 
stand physical limitations which 
they do not have. The way in 
which the nonhandicapped campers 
behave towards a physically handi- 
capped child may greatly affect the 
kind of camp experience each will 
have. 

There may be great value to the 
nonhandicapped child if he learns to 
work and play with the physically 
handicapped child—differences are 
better understood and accepted. 

The camp staff should receive 
special help in working with physi- 
cally handicapped children. This 
can be done in the counselor train- 
ing period and with consultation 
during the camp period. The con- 
tent of this training should include: 
(1) Understanding of children with 
physical handicaps and the implica- 
tions for.a regular camp experience ; 
(2) acceptance of medical and 
health supervision in working with 
these children; and (3) maximum 
possibilities in the use of a program 
for handicapped children. 

Good standards in personnel, fa- 
cilities, and program considered nec- 
essary for all children are essential 
for a camp attended by children with 
physical handicaps. In_ addition, 
particular attention must be given to 
certain protective measures for the 


DIFFERENCES are better understood and 
accepted when handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped children work and play together. 





child with the physical handicap; 
for example, protective measures 
against undue exposure or changes 
in temperature. Services of State 
and local health departments should 
be used to insure health protection. 
Inspection and licensing of camps 
by the State department of health 
or other State departments may be 
required in some States. Sleeping 
arrangements, accessibility of toilet 
facilities, and type of dining-hall 
service must be planned in ac- 
cordance with the physical condition 
of the children. The decision as to 
whether children may be in regular 
cabin units or in special sleeping 
quarters depends on the nature of 
the physical handicap and the spe- 
cific recommendation of the physi- 
cian. Some children may need spe- 
cial housing arrangements for their 
maximum protection but may easily 
participate in all other regular 
groupings for eating and recreation. 

For some handicapped children 
maximum benefit can be gained if 
they can be grouped for certain pur- 
poses, such as special instruction in 
swimming or waterfront activities. 
Individualization to meet the spe- 
cial needs, whether in diet or leader- 
ship for activities, should be planned 
to help handicapped children make 
a happy adjustment in the total 
camp program. 

The director and camp staff 
should plan the total camp program 
with an understanding of the maxi- 
mum possibilities as well as limita- 
tions of the physically handicapped 
child in camp. This may include 
full participation in arts and crafts, 
music, dramatics, nature lore, camp 
crafts, and special events. Partici- 
pation in camping activities which 
involve physical effort must be in 
accordance with medical recommen- 
dations. 

It is assumed that adequate medi- 
cal and health supervision would be 
provided for all campers. However. 
it is necessary to have specific 
knowledge of the needs of the handi- 
capped child during his stay at 
camp. An approved activity plan 
for each child must be based upon 
the recommendations which _ the 
physician who is responsible for ac- 
cepting campers makes to the camp 
doctor and nurse. The camp di- 
rector and counselor directly re- 
sponsible for the supervision of the 
child must understand the disability 
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in terms of both the limitations and 
possibilities for the child’s program 
in camp. Usually the referring 
health agency or private physician 
is responsible for joint consultation 
with the camp doctor and director 
before the child is accepted and dur- 
ing the child’s stay at camp. More 
service is required from nurses and 
other medical personnel where 
physically handicapped children are 





included in regular camping pro- 
srams. Special rest periods and 
pecial diets may also be necessary 
or some children upon  recom- 
mendation of the doctor. 


Values in camping for handicapped 
children 


Going to camp is an experience 
which 1s closely related to a child’s 
relationships in his family, school, 
x neighborhood groups. The camp 


sroup, like the community back 
home, depends on children and 
adults working together toward 


goals which they desire for their 
camp community. A camp experi- 
ence can reveal significant and perti- 


Emergency housekeeping service, 
provided by a _ responsible social 
agency, is keeping many families to- 
gether that were on the verge of a 
break-up because no one was avail- 
able to act as homemaker. Such a 
family break-up, of course, often 
means that one or more members, 
wually children, are placed in an 
institution or a foster home. 
Examples of such service, public 
and private, are reported from 
Great Britain and from New York 
City. 
Home helps 


The Health and Labor Depart- 
ments of the British Government 
are collaborating in helping to pro- 
vide home help in emergencies. 
Local authorities pay the women 
recruited to do this work, and the 
householders that receive the help 
contribute according to their means. 

The “home helps” are available to 
households that need them for spe- 
tified emergencies; for example, 
where the housewife needs help be- 
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nent understanding of a child’s in- 
terests and aptitudes. His parents, 
doctor, nurse, social worker, and 
recreation leader may want to know 
how he adjusted to his camp group, 
what new interests he may have de- 
veloped, and whether his physical 
condition changed during camp. 
The camp director has a responsi- 
bility for making available selected 
material to other adults in the com- 
munity who are working with the 
physically handicapped child. The 
camp physician should prepare a 
medical report which would be help- 
ful to the clinic, health agency, or 
individual physician. Such informa- 
tion may be made available through 
conferences, joint agency consulta- 
tions and carefully prepared written 
reports. 

Spontaneous fun in _ informal 
groups at camp may be a beginning 
of the development of recreational 
interests for some children. Partici- 
pation in community recreational 
programs could be a helpful next 
step. Camp leaders can interpret 
the recreational opportunities which 


Families Kept Together Through Work 


cause she is expecting a baby, or if 


the mother of small children is sud- 
denly called to see her husband in a 
hospital ; or if she herself must have 
an operation or is ill; or if several 
members of a family are ill at the 
same time; also if old people are ill. 
There is no age limit for women 
who wish to do this work. Married 
women as well as single ones are 
eligible. Full time or part time may 
be given. 


Mothers’ aides 


To prevent temporary commit- 
ment of children to institutions, 
New York City’s department of 
welfare has established a program 
under which “mothers’ aides” will 
be assigned to take care of children 
in their own homes while the mother 
is ill, either at home or in a hos- 
pital. Forty-five such aides, as well 
as a supervisory staff of five, are to 


be engaged in the fiscal year 
1945-46. 
A 3-week course of intensive 


training at the department of wel- 


are available in such groups as Boy 
Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, Girl Scouts, 
YWCA, YMCA, Camp Fire Girls, 
public recreation departments, 4-H 
clubs, and school- and = church- 
recreation programs. Individual 
campers may be helped in seeking 
information about neighborhood ac- 


tivities from public and _ private 
recreational agencies. Councils of 
Social Agencies and_ recreation 


councils may be resources in help- 
ing these children find community 
recreational interests to supplement 
their camp experience. 

Organized camping at its best has 
permanent values for children. <A 
good camping program gives chil- 
dren fun and adventure out-of- 
doors, companionship with other 
children, and adult leadership. 

Camping and medical leaders are 
becoming increasingly interested in 
the value of camping experience for 
the physically handicapped child. 
Any plan for camping service in a 
community should consider the 
needs of the physically handicapped 
child. 


A limited supply of reprints of this article will be available from the Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 


of Homemakers 


fare’s homemaking center will be 
given the mothers’ aides. The sub- 
jects will include child care, nutrt- 
tion, marketing, meal planning, care 
of the house, laundering, care of 
clothing, and home care of the sick. 
After taking this course the aides 
will be expected to assume complete 
responsibility for the household dur- 
ing a mother’s disability. 

Mothers’ aides will be assigned 
not only to families receiving public 
assistance, but to any family where 
such service is needed in order to 
prevent commitment of children to 
an institution. The aides will be 
paid $1,440 a year and will work 6 
days a week, 8 hours a day. 
Visiting housekeepers 

Six private social agencies in 
New York City now operate house- 
keeper programs. Last year more 
than 1,000 families received house- 
keeper service through these agen- 
cies and a large number of applica- 
tions had to be rejected because of 
lack of housekeepers or lack of funds. 
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PLANNING SERVICES 
FOR CHILDREN 
GETS UNDER WAY 


Six State legislatures put planning 


bodies to work for children 


A NEW CHAPTER in the 
movement for planning by States is 
beginning to be written, and it con- 
cerns children. Just as the first 
World War gave planning by cities 
its great impetus, the second has 
speeded up the movement for State 
planning. And now States are see- 
ing the value of blueprinting im- 
provements and expansion not only 
of their physical resources but also 
of their services. 

At least six State legislatures — 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, and New York— 
have set up special bodies to deal 
with services for youth. In some in- 
stances—Georgia is one—the youth 
program is being developed as part 
of a broad program of social plan- 
ning for the whole population; in 
others the governmental unit is spe- 
cifically charged with planning for 
youth; and in still others, its re- 
sponsibility is in specific fields, such 
as child-welfare legislation or pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. 
Other States, in one way or another, 
according to reports that have come 
into the Children’s Bureau recently, 
likewise are tackling on a State- 
wide basis what is to be done for 
children and youth in the postwar 
world. 

In many instances present action 
by the States is the direct outcome 
of steps taken during the war years 
to focus attention on the need to 
make planning for children and 
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youth a special concern of govern- 
ment, working with citizens’ groups 
of all kinds. What is being done, as 
is apparent from the summary of 
State programs that follows, varies 
greatly, but the point is that States 
and communities, more aware per- 
haps than ever before of the great 
disparity in services to children and 
youth within the State and the com- 
munity, as within the Nation, are 
now taking hold of the chance “to 
do it over and do it better.” In their 
efforts to do so they are drawing 
into the planning a wide representa- 
tion of community interests, as for 
instance, in Michigan, where a 
youth-guidance advisory council has 
on it representatives of various 
child-welfare, social, health, and 
law-enforcement agencies, as well as 
labor, industry, parent groups, adult 
education, colleges, farms, and 
youth-serving organizations. 

This planning for children and 
youth that is being done in the 
States is in line with the proposal 
made by the National Commission 
on Children in Wartime, in its post- 
war prospectus, “Building the Fu- 
ture for Children and Youth” 
(Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 310) 
and set forth in amplified form in 
a special publication, “State and 
Community Planning for Children 
and Youth” (Children’s Bureau 
Pub. No. 312). Individual copies 
of this publication may be had with- 
out charge, as long as the supply 











lasts, from the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Wash. 
ington 25, D. C. 

The Commission, in its recom- 
mendations, draws upon wartime 
experience in showing the obstacles 
that must be overcome if planning 
for the postwar needs of the Na- 
tion’s youth is to be of its maxi- 
mum usefulness. Such committees 
in the war period had to struggle 
against limitation of authority, the 
absence of clear-cut definition of 
functions, overlapping of commit- 
tees, and especially, lack of financial 
resources for essential leadership 
and staff service. 

To be effective, a planning body 
for children and youth, the Com- 
mission points out, must have the 
following characteristics: (1) recog- 
nized authority; (2) clear-cut def- 
nition of function and of relation- 
ships to other planning bodies and 
administrative agencies; (3) mem- 
bership broadly representative of 
various interests, official and unoff- 
cial, and of majority and minority 
groups in the population; (4) effec- 
tive organization of work through 
executive and other subcommittees; 
(5) resources for the employment 
of an executive secretary and nec- 
essary staff, and for other expenses. 

The Bureau will be interested in 
hearing what is being done in other 
States. 


Alabama 


The State committee on children 
in wartime is to be continued as the 
State advisory committee on chil- 
dren and youth. Dr. J. S. Hough, 
acting director of the Bureau of Ma- 
ternal and Child Health, will serve 
as chairman. 


Georgia 


The Georgia Citizens Council, 
authorized by law in March 1945, is 
carrying on many of the activities 
developed under the former Volun- 
teer War-Service Council. The 
council is made up of representa- 
tives of State departments of educa- 
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tion, welfare, and health, private 
State-wide agencies, citizen groups, 
labor groups, judges, attorneys, and 
other persons interested in child 
welfare. 

The council has a youth division 
which is under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Robert A. Long (273 Capitol 
Avenue SW., Atlanta). The ob- 
jectives of the division are to 
stimulate community programs for 
youth; to encourage the formation 
of community-wide committees 
which would marshal all resources 
to provide youth an opportunity of 
participating in community service ; 
and to promote the use of school and 
church facilities for youth activities. 

The youth division has the fol- 
lowing subsections : 

Preschool section—to deal with 
day-care services for children of 
working mothers. 

Parents and community coopera- 
tion section—to deal with leisure- 
time activities and extension of 
juvenile-court service. 

Junior citizenship section —to 
deal with citizenship training and 
leaders for youth-serving activities. 

Child-labor section—to deal with 
passage of 16-year child-labor bill. 

Teen-age-center section—to deal 
with training leaders for recreation 
programs, character building, and 
development of talent. 


Illinois 


The Child Welfare Commission 
(or “Baker Commission”), created 
by the legislature in July 1943, was 
extended for 2 years by the 1945 
legislature, which appropriated $25,- 
000 to finance the commission for 
that period. The commission is au- 
thorized “to prepare and develop a 
program designed to consolidate and 
coordinate the administration of the 
child-welfare functions of the State” 
and will submit its developed pro- 
gram and recommendations to the 
1947 legislature. Mr. Chauncey 
McCormick is serving as chairman ; 
Mary Zahrobsky (c/o Ernest 
Freund, 135 South La Salle St., 
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The mem- 
bership consists of three members 
of the senate, three members of the 
house of representatives, and three 
private citizens. 


Chicago) as secretary. 


Kentucky 


The Kentucky Youth Guidance 
Commission was authorized by the 
legislature in March 1944. Mr. 
Joshua B. Everett of Frankfort was 
appointed chairman and Dr. W. E. 


Watson (Mental Hygiene Division, © 


State Department of Welfare, 
Frankfort) executive secretary. The 
act provides that the committee 
consist of nine members represent- 
ing the nine congressional districts 
to be appointed by the Governor— 
three from welfare and_ religious 
agencies, three from the teaching 
profession, and three other persons 
“competent and interested in the 
education and welfare of youth.” 
The Commission is set up to study 
and to make recommendations to the 
Governor on the following subjects : 
(1) general welfare of the children 
of the State; (2) character educa- 
tion in the schools; (3) character 
building organizations; (4) existing 
laws affecting children and their in- 
fluence on juvenile delinquency. 
County committees have also been 
organized in each of the 120 coun- 
ties of the State to survey the local 
situation and discover what needs 
exist and what facilities are avail- 
able for meeting them. 

On February 14, 1945, the Com- 
mittee for Kenutcky was organized 
with Dr. Ernest Green Trimble 
(University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton) as chairman. The stated pur- 
pose of the Committee is “to at- 
tempt to find out what is wrong 
with Kentucky.” It is made up of 
70 ‘or more members representing 
various civic, business, labor, farm, 
and professional groups. Ten prob- 
lems have been selected for study 
by subcommittees headed by ex- 
perts in their particular fields. 
These include health, education, la- 
bor, and public welfare. A 3-year 





program is planned in which the 
committee will study the facts and 
endeavor to enlist support through- 
out the State in meeting discovered 
needs. Its activities are being co- 
ordinated with those of the postwar 
advisory committee. The committee 
is financed by member organizations 


whose individual contributions 
range from $25 to $1,000. 
Maryland 


Early in October 1945 the Gov- 
ernor appointed a State youth- 
service commission to plan for chil- 
dren and youth and to discuss 
legislation needed in their behalf. 
Mr. Joseph Rogan (State Parole 
Commission, Baltimore Trust Bldg., 
Baltimore) has been appointed 
chairman. The membership includes 
representatives from the State de- 
partments of welfare, education, and 
mental hygiene, the State parole 
commission, the juvenile division of 
the circuit court of Baltimore 
County, the superior court juvenile 
judge of Baltimore, and the super- 
intendent of the State training 
school for girls. The Governor has 
also appointed a State committee 
to study adoption legislation, with 
Judge Eugene O’Dunne as chair- 
man, which is expected to work 
with the commission. 


Michigan 


In 1943 the Governor appointed 
the youth-guidance commission, 
with Eugene B. Elliott as chairman 
and Walter M. Berry (230 North 
Grand Avenue, Lansing) as execu- 
tive secretary. The 1945 legislature 
voted to authorize the Commission 
to continue until July 1, 1947 and 
appropriated $75,380 to cover the 
2-year period. The objectives of 
the commission are: (1) To develop 
and strengthen all resources for 
children operating through the 
home, the schools, or the com- 
munity; (2) to bring about more 
effective control of influences detri- 
mental to youth; (3) to develop and 
strengthen services for children who 
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are in danger of becoming delin- 
quent; (4) to improve services for 
delinquent children and children 
with behaviour problems. County 
and local youth-guidance committees 
have been formed in most of the 83 
counties of the State. 

The Michigan Youth Guidance 
Advisory Council has been organ- 
ized to serve with the Commission 
in an advisory capacity and to meet 
the need for representation of public 
and private youth-serving organiza- 
tions in the State. The advisory 
council has 70 members represent- 
ing various child-welfare, social, 
health, and law-enforcement agen- 
cies, as well as labor, industry, pa- 
rent groups, adult education, col- 
leges, farms, and youth-serving or- 
ganizations. 


Mississippi 


A joint committee of the senate 
and house is considering  child- 
welfare legislation in Mississippi. 
In September 1945 the Governor 
appointed a group of citizens repre- 
senting the various public and pri- 
vate agencies in the State concerned 
with child welfare to serve with the 
joint committee as a children’s code 
commission. Governor Thomas L. 
Bailey will serve as chairman of the 
Commission. 


Missouri 


In July 1945 the Governor signed 
the act establishing the children’s 
code commission and has since ap- 
pointed five members to the Com- 
mission. Mrs. Reding Putnam 
(800 West 58th Street Terrace, 
Kansas City) will serve as chair- 
man. The Legislature has appro- 
priated $12,000 to cover the ex- 
penses of the commission for the 
fiscal year 1945-46; of this $7,500 
will be used for personnel. 


New York 


The 1945 legislature has estab- 
lished the State youth commission, 
with Mr. Emmet R. Gauhn o: Al- 
bany as chairman and executive di- 
rector. The commission is to oper- 
ate for a 2-year period, at the end 
of which time it will be decided 
whether to make the commission a 
permanent agency or discontinue it 
altogether. The commission’s re- 
sponsibilities during the next 2 
years are: 

1. To study 


problems in youth 
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guidance and the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency 

2. To pass on plans for youth 
bureaus and recreation and educa- 
tion projects 

3. To develop educational programs 
connected with delinquency 

4. To authorize payment of State 
aid to municipalities for youth 
bureaus 

5. To foster cooperation between 
State departments, public and pri- 
vate agencies, and volunter local 
committees throughout the State, 
with the purpose of: 

a. Stimulating more effective 
use of existing community resources 
and services. 

b. Recommending new 
ices. 

c. Stimulating programs for 
the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

d. Developing closer coopera- 
tion among local employers, labor 
organizations, schools, churches, 
recreation commissions, employment 
bureaus, service clubs, and other 
public and private agencies inter- 
ested in furthering sound youth 
programs and fair employment prac- 
tices for youth in their communi- 
ties. 

The 1945 legislature also pro- 
vided for local bureaus in an amend- 
ment to the general municipal law, 
as follows: “Any municipal corpora- 
tion is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to establish, maintain, and 
operate a bureau or agency thereof 
for the purpose of coordinating and 
supplementing the activities of pub- 
lic and private agencies devoted in 
whole or in part to the welfare and 
protection of youth therein and to 
undertake and promote activities 
and establish, maintain, and operate 
projects devoted in whole or in part 
to providing leisure-time activities 
for youth or assistance to children.” 

With the exception of 14 up- 
State centers which closed volun- 
tarily, the child-care centers spon- 
sored by the State committee on 
child labor, development, and pro- 
tection, of the State war council will 
be continued until March 31, 1946. 
It is felt that these centers will con- 
tinue to be needed since most of the 
children served by them are chil- 
dren of servicemen or of mothers 
who are the sole support of their 
families. Four new centers which 
were approved before V-J Day have 
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been authorized to open in New 
York City. 


North Carolina 


In October 1944 the State plan- 
ning board appointed the Commit- 
tee on Security and Services for 
Children in North Carolifa,- with 
Dr. Gordon Blackwell (University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill) as 
chairman. One of the objectives of 
this group is “to pool the planning 
of the various State departments in 
regard to children.” Funds are to 
be obtained to employ a full-time 
secretary who will study the needs 
of children throughout the State 
and make recommendations regard- 
ing organization and funds. Dur- 
ing the 1945 legislative session the 
committee served as a clearing house 
for legislation affecting children pro- 
posed by various State departments. 


Pennsylvania 


A cooperative program has been 
started by the youth-conservation 
committee of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the State 
department of public welfare, for the 
purpose of studying, analyzing, and 
improving conditions for children 
and youth in Pennsylvania. <A 
“Pennsylvania Bill of Rights for 
Every Child” has been agreed upon. 
A bulletin, “Youth Conservation— 
Our Responsibility,” and a_ study 
outline have been prepared by the 
department of public welfare for the 
use of local clubs and other com- 
munity groups in studying and 
evaluating services for children and 
youth. 


Tennessee 


In September 1945 the Tennessee 


Conference of Social Work ap- 
pointed a children’s commission on 
legislation. Senator Kloak Weimar 
of Davidson County will serve as 
chairman of the commission. 


Other State committees 


According to latest information 
the following State committees or 
councils, active during the war, are 
being continued : 

Kansas Council for Children. 

Oregon Advisory Committee on 
Child Care, Health, and Welfare. 

In some States there are other 
representative committees which are 
concerned with a special phase of 
activity for children and youth. 
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